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The United States today for the first time in 


its history is confronted with vast and complex 


responsibilities in all sectors of the globe. Some 
Americans are apt to ask themselves, “Do we 
have a foreign policy,” while others bitterly criti- 
cize officials for what thev regard as failures in 
world affairs. It is particularly important in this 
turbulent period to look at the foreign policy of 


the United States in historical perspective. 
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The Story of U.S. 
Foreign Policy 


by Dexter Perkins 


AMERICAN POLICY, LIKE the foreign policy of every nation, is 
based upon the national interest. A political entity strives first 
of all for the security of its own existence and, secondly, for the 
opportunity to grow. But what is often overlooked is that this 
is only the starting point for the determination of a course of 
action. National interest cannot be defined in terms of some 
mathematical formula or by a process of objective reasoning. It 
is highly important to realize that in its practical evolution the 
interpretation of national interest will be shaped by the national 
character and that sentiment will play an important role. 


Korea, An Example 

For example, when the North Koreans invaded South Korea 
in June 1950, it was possible to argue that the national interest 
dictated abstention from any action on the part of the United 
States. Logistically the defense of South Korea presented a very 
difficult problem; the area was of little economic or political 
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significance; the risks involved were disproportionate to the ad- 
vantage to be gained. 

But it could also be argued that a principle was at stake; that 
the American government was pledged to support the Charter of 
the United Nations; that to tolerate aggression in this instance 
would lead to new aggression elsewhere; and that it was neces- 
sary from the broad point of view to meet the challenge as it 
arose. Such a view had in it something of moral feeling. It was 
national interest defined in the light of principle. 


Emphasis on Principle 

This fusion of ideal and practical considerations is a factor 
in the foreign policy of most peoples. But the emphasis upon 
ideas is particularly characteristic of a democracy, and especially 
of the American democracy. The great masses of the people, 
through whom and in response to whom a democratic govern- 
ment functions, are rarely aware of the complexities of an inter- 
national problem. They see such a problem simply, in terms of 
general conceptions which strike them as valid. And the strength 
of a democratic foreign policy often lies in its association with 
large ideas which have a moral basis and to which strong convic- 
tions and emotions can attach themselves. 

The matter can be stated in another way. It is not to be 
thought that in American foreign policy ideals supplant interest. 
On the contrary, in the view of cynical critics at home and 
abroad American ideals seem often to be no more than a ration- 
alization of interest. But the cynical critics are in part wrong. 
It is fairer and more accurate to say that the definition of na- 
tional interest is shaped in some degree by ideological factors, 
by emotional and moral conceptions, as well as by material con- 
siderations. It is possible, therefore, to sketch the history of 
American foreign policy in terms of principle, as well as in terms 
of interest, and it is necessary to bear in mind the fusion of these 
two factors in the actual evolution of policy. 


| 
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Isolation: First 
American Policy 


THE OLDEST OF ALL American ideas in the field of foreign policy 
is the idea of nonentanglement. The American Revolution itself 
was an act of divorce from Europe. A strong case could have 
been made in theory—and indeed was made—that the 13 colonies 
benefited from an association with Great Britain and that the 
sacrifices demanded of them by the mother country were by no 
means so great as to destroy the advantage of that association. 

But a strong case could be made, too, for a wholly different 
theory—for the theory that the Americans had a right to govern 
themselves, that they no longer needed the support of the mother 
country, and that they were “of right, free and independent 
states.” This theory was reinforced by the circumstances of 
American life, by the very great difference in the social texture 
of the United States from the social texture of Great Britain, by 
the American dream of a society free from the rigidities and 
feudal survivals of Europe and in which the career open to 
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talents would be a practical and generalized reality. The United 
States started its life as a nation with a sense of its own different- 
ness from the Old World across the seas. 

True, in the War of Independence, it was necessary to seek 
an ally in the France of the Bourbons. But the alliance was 
entered into reluctantly; it functioned badly much of the time 
(although we must freely concede that the final victory at York- 
town would have been impossible without it) ; and when it came 
to peace-making, the American negotiators mistrusted and in a 
sense circumvented their allies. 

The Americans disliked the whole European settlement. They 
feared to become a mere make-weight in the European balance 
of power. And in the Constitution itself they made treaty- 
making difficult and showed their distrust of foreign influence by 
incorporating in that document a prohibition on the acceptance 
by their public officials, “without the consent of Congress, of 
any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind whatever, 
from any king, prince, or foreign state.” 

Early in the history of the new government the outbreak of 
war in Europe divided the citizens of the United States into 
factions, one supporting the cause of the French Revolution, the 
other reacting against it. In these circumstances the national 
unity would have been imperiled by an adventurous course. The 
consolidation of the new economic order was also of the first 
importance, and this depended upon the maintenance of peace- 
ful trade relations with the former mother country. 


Washington's Advice 

It was wise advice that Washington gave to his countrymen in 
the famous Farewell Address of September 17, 1795 when he 
declared that it was desirable to avoid entanglement and to 
eschew a partiality for, or an inveterate dislike of, any foreign 
nation. And although it was not always easy for Americans to 
obey this injunction, although the United States was drawn into 
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George Washington— No entangling alliances 


an informal war with France in 1798 and into a declared war 
with Britain in 1812, any new alliance was avoided, and the 
nation came out of its first quarter century more devoted than 
ever to the idea of nonentanglement. 

This concept persisted for a very long time and was reinforced 
by the circumstances in which the United States found itself. 
West of the settled area of the young and growing nation were 
vast stretches of virtually unoccupied territory (except for the 
Indians, who counted little in the American scale of moral 
values). Therefore, the national emphasis was upon expansion 
at home and not upon adventure abroad. And this expansion 
took place with an ease that left its mark upon the American 
character. It came about, it is important to note, without any 
political combination with any other power. 

In 1803 Napoleon Bonaparte ceded Louisiana, which he had 
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recently acquired from Spain, to the American government. In 
1819 Spain gave up its title to the Floridas. In 1845 the inde- 
pendent republic of Texas was annexed. During our war with 
Mexico (1846-48) we acquired California and other areas which 
rounded out our domain to the westward. At almost the same 
time we made a settlement with Great Britain which established 
our title to Oregon. And in 1853 we obtained a small strip of 


territory from Mexico by purchase. 


Methods and Morals 

American methods in these instances were not always beyond 
reproach. When Napoleon sold us Louisiana, he violated a 
pledge to Spain and acted unconstitutionally as well, but we 
ignored these facts. West Florida we obtained through a revolu- 
tion carried out by American settlers there (1810) with the 
knowledge, if not at the instigation, of the United States. The 
rest of this Spanish province we bought, but only after General 
Andrew Jackson had highhandedly invaded the territory and 
thus accelerated the action of the reluctant Court of Madrid. 


Texas came to us as the result of an American immigration 
into a Mexican province and of the revolt that followed. Al- 
though our government may have acted with technical correct- 
ness, there was much illicit aid to the revolutionists from the 
United States. The Mexican war, which brought us California 
and New Mexico, has been frequently regarded as a war of 
aggression on our part. Although we made an attempt at a dip- 
lomatic settlement of our various differences with the Mexican 
government in 1845, we also sent troops into disputed territory 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande and, as some historians 
would have it, thus provoked the Mexicans to war. Even with- 
out this incident, it seems probable that the Polk Administration, 
rebuffed in its attempts at conciliation and not uninfluenced by 
acquisitive instinct, would have taken up arms. 


But the fact remains that our territorial expansion was accom- 


Expansion of continental U.S. 


plished without any need for association with any other state. 
The United States was attaining its objectives within the frame- 
work of an independent policy. 


The Monroe Doctrine 

But independent policy, even in the nineteenth century, was 
not mere continentalism. The United States began relatively 
early that extension of its political interest to other parts of the 
New World which found its reflection in the Monroe Doctrine. 
Here again we meet that combination of moral purpose and 
practical policy that so often characterizes our diplomatic action. 
The circumstances of the Monroe Doctrine hardly need to be 
recounted in detail. 

The period after the Napoleonic wars brought about a strong 
reaction in Europe in which the continental powers banded 
together to put down revolution. In 1823 France intervened in 
Spain under the exgis of this alliance, and it was feared that 
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this action might be followed by similar action against the Span- 
ish colonies in America which had revolted against the mother 
country as early as 1810 and had succeeded in setting up inde- 
pendent governments. 

In the summer of 1823 George Canning, the British foreign 
secretary, made overtures to Richard Rush, the American min- 
ister in London, looking to possible joint action against the 
menace. Rush naturally referred the matter to Washington. 
The question of what should be done was vigorously discussed, 
but the action finally decided on was unilateral and took the 
form of important paragraphs in the President’s message to Con- 
gress warning against continental intervention. 


At the same time the Russians, who had been seeking to assert 
extreme pretensions on the northwest coast of America were 
warned that “the American continents, by the free and inde- 
pendent condition which they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any European powers.” 

The prohibition laid down by Monroe extending (or seeming 
to extend) American protection to a vast area outside North 
America was, in a sense, a reinforcement of the hemispheric 
point of view. Its ideological basis lay in the assumption that 
the New World was one, that the political principles of the 
Allied powers were totally different from those of our “southern 
brethren,” and that there were two spheres, one American, the 
other European. 


Of course, other motives entered into the picture. There was 
undoubtedly the hope of extended trade, jeopardized by the 
threatened re-establishment of the colonial system. There was, 
also, so Monroe said, a danger to our “peace and safety” in the 
European reconquest of the colonies. But the notion of a special 
bond with the republics of the New World (the European 
democracies in numerous instances having retained their kings) 
has had a practical influence on policy and has done much to 
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James Monroe — The Monroe Doctrine 


make possible the growth of Pan-Americanism. And the ties that 
have been established over the years can be traced back to an 
idea—an idea reinforced by the practical consideration that Latin 
America is the source of important raw materials in time of war 
and a market for American manufacturers and for American 
capital. 
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Carrying the Flag 
Abroad 


THE PERIOD IN WHICH American diplomacy centered on the West- 
ern hemisphere is now long since past. As the nation became 
stronger and more powerful the scope of its diplomatic action 
expanded, and for a brief period this enlarged view brought 
about what is generally described as American imperialism. 

The word “imperialism” is one of those catchwords that is 
bandied about as a term of reproach, usually with no effort to 
define it. For the moment let us describe it as the extension of 
political control by a nation over other peoples and see in what 
sense the United States, in these terms, became an imperialist 
nation. 

At an early period there were stirrings of the impulse to ex- 
tend American rule over regions hardly likely to be assimilated 
into the American union. The island of Cuba aroused the 
acquisitive instinct of Thomas Jefferson in the first decade of 
the century, and in the period between 1848 and 1860 American 
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aspirations were often and sometimes very crudely expressed. 
William H. Seward attempted to buy the Danish West Indies, 
and General Ulysses S. Grant advocated the annexation ol the 
Dominican Republic. 


Reaching Across the Pacific 

But it was in the Pacific that the first real steps towards im- 
perialism took place. In the case of Hawaii, American mission- 
aries went to the island in the 1820’s and extended their influ- 
ence over the native monarchy by a mixture of piety and 
practical wisdom. The development of the sugar industry 
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further stimulated American interest. The reciprocity treaty of 
1875 bound the Hawaiians tightly to the American economy. 
The white settlers attained a greater and greater influence over 
the native government, and when that government became un- 
desirable from their point of view, some of them carried through 
a revolution against it, a revolution which certainly enjoyed 
the encouragement and support of the American minister. 
Although the Cleveland Administration was more than cool to 
the overtures for annexation that followed, it was fairly obvious 
_ after 1893 that Hawaii would eventually come within the orbit 
of the Union. 

In the same period, largely because of naval interest, the 
United States began to concern itself in the affairs of Samoa, 
and meeting there the rivalry of Germany and Great Britain, it 
entered upon what was a kind of tripartite government of the 
island in 1889. 


The Spanish-American War 


These steps, however, were but the beginning. A strong mood 
of expansionism swept the nation in 1898. Declaring war on 
Spain with the avowed object of liberating Cuba from Spanish 
rule, the McKinley Administration went on to the acquisition 
of the Philippines, of the island of Guam and of Puerto Rico, 
and public sentiment seemed to sustain it in what was naturally 
denounced by the critics as imperialism. In 1899 the Samoan 
tripartite arrangement was liquidated, and the United States 
came into undisputed possession of the island of Tutuila. In 
1903 a virtual protectorate was established over the new-born 
republic of Panama. And in due course, as the strategic inter- 
ests of the United States in the Caribbean became more signifi- 
cant, there followed (1917) the acquisition of the Danish West 
Indies. 


In the meantime a new interpretation had been given 
to the Monroe Doctrine. Up to 1904 this historic Doctrine 
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Theodore Roosevelt — A powerful navy 


had been invoked to prevent European intervention in the New 
World. It was construed by the Administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt as justifying interference by the United States in the 
affairs of the Latin American states. Such a step, the President 
stated (this came to be known as the Roosevelt corollary) , 
might be necessary in the case of “chronic wrongdoing, or an 
impotence which results in a general loosening of the ties of 
civilized society,” to prevent action by Old World powers. 

On this theory the United States assumed control of the 
Dominican customs in 1905 and, by the logic of the corollary, 
was drawn on to more positive measures. In 1912 our Marines 
landed in Nicaragua, in 1915 in Haiti, in 1916 in the Dominican 
Republic; and in each case they brought with them a measure 
of American political control. 

The steps we have just described were by no means the result 
of purely economic causes. A substantial element among the 
business class was ready to applaud the annexations that fol- 
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lowed the Spanish American war but did not demand such 
action in advance of the battle of Manila Bay. The motives 
behind the Roosevelt corollary were as much strategic as finan- 
cial, and the bankers involved in these matters did not initiate 
action themselves but acted at the instigation of the State De- 
partment. 

Moreover, there was a powerful moral impetus behind the 
new movement. Many of the religious newspapers were strong 
for the “civilizing mission” of the United States, and President 
McKinley, somewhat incongruously (considering the fact that 
the Filipinos were largely Catholic), was attracted by the pros- 
pect of Christianizing the Philippines. Something of the im- 
perialist impulse, also, was due to the temper of the times, to 
the desire to “keep up with the Joneses” at a time when govern- 
ing of other peoples was in fashion. 


The Waning of Imperialism 

But the interesting thing about imperialism as we have defined 
it is that it soon showed a waning vitality in the United States. 
The acquisition of the Philippines was sharply debated, and 
the treaty which set the seal on this action passed the Senate 
by the bare two-thirds vote required. The idea of domination 
of other peoples, it was argued, ran counter to the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United States; it 
could not be morally justified. And what happened in practice? 
Although the upholders of this point of view went down to 
defeat on the peace pact with Spain, public opinion in the 
United States in a measure sustained them; and it has been 
characteristic of American policy that it looked from the begin- 
ning to the establishment of native popular rule in the regions 
it controlled. 

The story has been the same everywhere: enlarged powers 
of self-government and finally independence for the Philippines; 
a very large measure of autonomy for Puerto Rico; withdrawal 
from Cuba; abandonment of the interventionist policies in the 
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Caribbean and the restoration of self-rule to Haitians, Domini- 
cans and Nicaraguans; civil government for the Virgin Islands 
and later for Guam and American Samoa. 

In the case of Cuba, it is true, the United States reserved the 
right of intervention, which it used in 1906; and its later in- 
terference in the affairs of the Cuban republic was often officious. 
But the trend was none the less clear, and in the last two decades 
it has been strikingly confirmed in a manner that demonstrates 
the degree to which considerations of public morality may influ- 
ence American action. 

This is a story that needs recounting. In a measure the anti- 
imperialist reaction had its origins in the resentment which our 
interventions caused in Latin America, as well as in political 
repercussions at home. 

The United States was ill-received at the Pan-American con- 
ference of 1923 and still more at the conference of 1928, where 
a resolution condemning interventions received much support. 
In response to this growing sentiment the United States with- 
drew from the Dominican Republic in 1925. It attempted to 
get out of Nicaragua in the same year and withdrew completely 
by 1929. With the Morrow mission of 1927, it adopted a con- 
ciliatory tone toward Mexico, where oil policies were by no 
means to the taste of American investors. 

And in 1928 J. Reuben Clark of the State Department drew 
up a famous memorandum on the Monroe Doctrine repudi- 
ating the Roosevelt corollary. In 1930 this memorandum was 
circulated to the foreign offices of the New World. The Senate 
showed that it approved of the trend of affairs when, in a gloss 
on the Kellogg pact (to be discussed later), it too rejected the 
thesis that the Doctrine justified American intervention. 


Idealism at Work 

More striking events occurred in Franklin D. Roosevelt's Ad- 
ministration. In 1933 at the conference of Montevideo Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull accepted (albeit with a reservation) 
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a protocol declaring that no state had a right to intervene in the 
affairs of another, and in 1936 at Buenos Aires this pledge was 
given in an even more unequivocal form. In the same period 
(1934) the Platt amendment authorizing interference in Cuba 
was abrogated. 

Later the American government set its signature to a protocol 
which banned collective, as well as individual, intervention. 
Each one of these engagements was ratified without dissent by 
the Senate of the United States. No more striking example of 
the abdication of physical power by a great state has ever taken 
place in the annals of international intercourse. In this extra- 
ordinary series of developments is reflected much of the ideal- 
ism that colors the history of American foreign policy. 

The critics of this country, when confronted with this record, 
are apt to fall back upon what they describe as ‘economic im- 
perialism.” The phrase is a deceptive and confusing one. While 
people sometimes talk as if the export of capital from a powerful 
to a less powerful state were in itself “imperialistic,” surely no 
reprobation attaches intrinsically to such action. 

On the contrary, loans to less advanced nations and invest- 
ment in their industries may be a condition of their economic 
development. The economic development of the United States 
itself during the nineteenth century owes much to British in- 
vestments. It is only when the lenders or owners of such capital 
attempt to dominate the life of the receiving state or when the 
government behind such capital attempts to apply measures 
of coercion that we can talk of imperialism. 

In the first of these two cases the remedy lies in the hands 
of the local authorities; in the second the situation is of course 
different, and it would require an exhaustive analysis to come 
to a firm conclusion as to American policy. But certain facts 
may be noted. The United States took no great interest in the 
plight of Americans holding Latin American bonds when these 
bonds were defaulted in thé 30’s. It has, as we have seen, 
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eschewed physical coercion in recent decades. It has not stood 
in the way of social reform in many of the states of Latin 
America. Its record is not perfect but neither is it, in these latter 
decades, anything we need to be ashamed of. 


Moral Imperialism 


A third aspect of this general question has to do with what 
is sometimes described as moral imperialism, an attempt to fix 
the political structure of other states in terms of American ideas 
of what that structure should be. 


On occasion the United States has tried to force democratic 
institutions on others. One method of doing this is by diplo- 
matic pressure, including the withholding of recognition from 
regimes of whose origins we disapprove. Wilson acted on this 
theory in dealing with Mexico, and it has been more than once 
applied in Central America. The same technique was practiced 
in the case of Soviet Russia. Although the government of the 
Soviet Union was firmly established by 1921 at the latest, the 
American government refused to recognize its existence until 
1933. And a contemporary example is our attitude toward 
Communist China, which, however, has had a broader and 
sounder justification since the entry of Chinese troops into the 
Korean war in 1950 and their defiance of the United Nations. 


In most cases on which we have sufficient perspective to make 
a judgment this policy of moral boycott has been singularly 
unsuccessful. In the case of Mexico, for example, Woodrow 
Wilson was led on by the policy of moral boycott to the use of 
physical force against the Huerta government, which he so pro- 
foundly disliked. Nor did the establishment of democratic in- 
stitutions, in the American sense, follow from his action. In 
Central America, the effort to bring the states of that region to 
an acceptance of the nonrecognition principle broke down after 
less than a decade of trial. Very obviously, American displeasure 
at the existence of the Soviet regime cannot be said to have 
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altered the course of events in any significant way, and the 
nonrecognition policy was ultimately abandoned. 

Viewing the matter generally, it can be stated that measures 
of the kind we have mentioned often strengthen national feel- 
ing and make the government that is distasteful to us more 
rather than less secure. Nor has the recognition policy been 
consistently applied. The United States has more than once 
tolerated personal dictatorships in the Caribbean as, for example, 
that of President Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. And it 
has found itself compelled in the long run to do business with 
regimes as unattractive to many Americans as the government 
of President Peron in Argentina. 

On the whole, the “moral imperialism” represented by the 
nonrecognition idea seems less of a force today than in some 
earlier periods. The intensification of the rivalry between the 
Soviet Union and the United States has made the American 
government, and perhaps the American people, more willing 
to overlook differences in the political organization of other 
states. Thus, at the present time, we are moving toward a closer 
relationship with the government of Yugoslavia. And although 
only a few years ago, in obedience to a resolution of the United 
Nations General Assembly, we withdrew our ambassador from 
Spain, where antidemocratic forces held sway, we have recently 
reversed ourselves and resumed full diplomatic relations with 
the government of General Francisco Franco. 


Occupation Policies 


Has the policy of the United States with regard to Germany 
and Japan been one of “moral imperialism’? Our enemies will 
surely claim so, if indeed they do not accuse us of direct domina- 
tion. But what is the real story? We defeated completely the 
authoritarian regimes established in these two countries. But 
we did not, as the Russians have done, establish an authoritarian 
regime of our own. On the contrary, we have operated on the 
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principle that the German and Japanese peoples should be 
given greater and greater control over their own affairs. 

No doubt we would react violently against the rise of totali- 
tarianism in these countries. But here the fundamental con- 
sideration would not be so much a desire to compel the accept- 
ance of democracy as plainly and simply to safeguard our own 
security. We could hardly be expected not to view with appre- 
hension, in the light of the historical record, the danger of a 
return to the conditions of the 30’s and 40's. 

So much for the question of imperialism. We turn now to the 
most interesting evolution of all in the development of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, the shift from nonentanglement to wide 
and positive participation in world affairs and to the develop- 
ment of the idea of collective action against aggression. 
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The Crucible of 
World War | 


EVEN IN THE EARLY days of the Republic the policy of nonen- 
tanglement was jeopardized by the passions roused by war in 
Europe. To have entered the French Revolutionary or Na- 
poleonic struggle on the side of either of the belligerents would 
have been to encourage disunity. But in the course of the century 
between 1815 and 1914 America became much more firmly knit 
together as a nation. In the twentieth century and with the 
advent of the First World War, this country suffered from no 
such sharp division of opinion as had existed in the early period. 

Excluding the German-Americans, many of whom felt a 
natural loyalty to their country of origin, and the Irish-Amer- 
icans, who felt an equally comprehensible resentment at British 
policy with regard to their former homeland, the great weight 
of American opinion inclined from the first to the side of the 
Allies. To the “man in the street” it was Germany which had 
begun the war, and the violation of Belgian neutrality rein- 
forced his initial prejudices. 
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Naval threat of Kaiser Germany 


Why Did U. S. Enter the War? 

There is little doubt that this moral judgment did much to 
shape the course of events and the policies of the Wilson Ad- 
ministration. The time has long since passed to maintain that 
we held the scales even as between the two sets of belligerents. 
The violations of neutral rights by Great Britain were, on the 
whole, tolerantly viewed, and protests were made largely for 
the sake of form. On the other hand, the German submarine 
warfare was from the beginning harshly judged. It was not 
merely that it involved the taking of human life, as British 
interferences with our trade did not; it was also that we were 
prepared to condemn severely the action of the aggressor, as 
most Americans deemed the Germans to be. 

The position which we took led directly toward war. For a 
time President Woodrow Wilson succeeded in securing a sus- 
pension of the undersea warfare. But when the Germans saw 
that this suspension produced no sharp reaction against Britain 
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in the United States, they resumed the use of the U-boats, and 
the Administration, having taken its position, was bound to 
accept the challenge. Such is the essence of the story of the 
events of 1914-17. 

This, of course, is not the only interpretation of Wilsonian 
policy. It has been charged that British propaganda, that the 
munitions trade and that war loans to the Allies played a vital 
part in the final decisions. But the case cannot be regarded as 
proven, and perhaps the best way to illustrate this is to ask the 
question, “Would war have come without the German chal- 
lenge to the United States on the seas?” It is a bold person who 
would answer this question with a confident afirmative; indeed, 
so to answer it would be to write history by hypothesis, a dan- 


gerous and unwise thing to do. 


National Security 

Yet other elements than resentment at the violation of neu- 
tral rights (as they were interpreted) and moral reprobation of 
the German cause may have been—indeed were—present in 1917. 
One was fear for the nation’s security. It could have been argued 
—and was argued—that the destruction of Britain’s naval power 
would leave this country open to grave dangers from German 
militarism. The strength of this conviction needs to be more 
fully studied than has yet been the case. But it is highly sig- 
nificant to note that from 1917 forward the feeling that the 
United States might be endangered by an aggressive European 
power played a part in the formation of policy. This is essen- 
tial to an understanding of the period which follows. 

From the point of view of President Wilson another factor 
entered into the picture. Neutrality had been tried and found 
wanting. It was necessary, therefore, to organize the world for 
peace, to erect a barrier to aggression through an international 
organization pledged to resist an aggressor. This great idea had 
been in part accepted by him before the actual involvement of 
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Woodrow Wilson — The League of Nations 


the United States in the struggle; it later became the first and 
greatest of his war aims. It involved the setting up of a League 
of Nations to keep the peace. The core of this League, in his 
judgment, lay in a pledge to preserve against attack the political 
independence and territorial integrity of the League’s members. 


The Battle for the League 

At Paris in the peace negotiations that followed victory Wil- 
son secured the creation of an international organization with 
this fundamental principle at its base, but at home he was not 
so fortunate. 

The Versailles settlement inevitably resulted in a series of 
compromises on territorial issues and in a recrudescence of the 
national selfishnesses suppressed during the war. It antagonized 
many elements of American opinion—German-Americans who 
thought it was too harsh, Irish-Americans who disliked any con- 
nection with Britain, Italian-Americans who resented the Presi- 
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dent’s refusal to concede Fiume to Italy and his rather cavalier 
appeal to the Italian people over the head of their government, 
those interested in the Orient who cordially disliked the transfer 
of German rights in China to Japan, and more than any of 
these, Americans who found in the whole League idea an aban- 
donment of a long-held tradition. 

The President himself took a rather stiff and unyielding stand 
in defense of his handiwork, especially after his famous tour of 
the country in the fall of 1919 and the unhappy illness that 
followed. The Senate resolution ratifying the treaty of Versailles 
was first somewhat weakened with reservations and then defeated 
by the combined vote of its foes and of those who supported the 
President in his objection to the incorporation of any reservations 
in the act of ratification. 

There are many opinions on Wilson’s actions in this whole 
matter. Many of his own friends wished him to take a less in- 
transigent attitude, believing that conditional ratification would 
have been acceptable to the other powers most concerned. But 
it seems fairly clear that in 1919 and 1920 the country had not 
accepted the Wilsonian thesis of collective security and was not 
willing to go as far as he desired to go. The defeat of the Demo- 
cratic candidate, who was pledged to Wilsonian policy, in the 
Presidential campaign of 1920 was followed by the abandon- 
ment of the whole idea of American entry into the League. 
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Return to 
Isolation 


IN THE DECADE AFTER Versailles, however, an experiment very 
different from that of collective security was tried in the Far 
East. There the principal menace to the peace lay in Japan. 
The Japanese had taken advantage of the First World War to 
acquire the Chinese port of Kioa-chou, until then held by the 
Germans; they had attempted to impose on weak republican 
China demands that, if accepted in full, would have amounted 
to a protectorate; and they had picked up German islands in the 
Pacific in the traditional manner of acquisitive great powers. 
All these steps ran counter to an American interest in the Far 
East, expressed in 1899 in the famous Open Door policy of Secre- 
tary of State John Hay and supported by both missionary and 
economic considerations. 

The friction between the United States and Japan at the end 
of the war was considerable, and among other things a naval 
rivalry loomed as an unpleasant possibility. American states- 
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manship responded to the new challenge, all the more readily 
because of the immense peace sentiment that had been gener- 
ated by the campaign for the League. 


The Washington Conference 


An arms conference was called at Washington and managed 
not only to deal with some of the political issues of the Orient 
with a mild degree of success but also to draw up a treaty for the 
limitation of naval building in the field of capital ships and air- 
craft carriers. This agreement was consummated, however, only 
by means of a great concession: in order to get from Japan an 
agreement to the so-called 5-5-3 ratio on capital ships the United 
States had to pledge itself not to increase the fortifications of 
Guam or the Philippines. 

The theory of the Washington treaties was therefore this: if 
Japan were virtually guaranteed against attack in the Far East 
by an arrangement of this kind, the liberal elements would re- 
main in control there and the danger of aggression against China 
would be avoided. This was the very opposite of the notion of 
collective security, since it relied on good will rather than on 
collective safeguards against an aggressor. 

This reliance upon good will has a peculiarly American flavor. 
In the light of present events it seems a bit romantic; but it well 
accorded with the cheerfulness of the American temperament 
and the feeling, strong in the United States, that war was a kind 
of folly that reasonable people ought to be able to avoid and that 
could be exorcised by moderation and restraint. 

Until relatively recent times, the people of the United States 
have not attached due importance to physical power in the evo- 
lution of policy. Having so often gained their ends without war, 
enjoying a security far greater than that of any European nation, 
they have tended to exaggerate the value of verbal commitments 
and moral formulas. Preoccupied with material progress and 
strongly desiring not to interrupt that progress, they have been 
inclined to ignore the role that force undoubtedly plays in inter- 
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national affairs and to put an exaggerated faith in just such a 
gesture of good will as was implied in the commitment not to 
fortify Guam or the Philippines. 


The Kellogg Pact 

It is not surprising that this American mood should find fu 
ther expression in the 20’s in the Kellogg Peace Pact. This pact, 
negotiated in the Calvin Coolidge Administration, looked to 
the “outlawry of war” by agreement between the nations. It was 
a mere pledge on the part of the signatory powers not to resoit 
to war as an instrument of national policy. It contained no pro- 
vision for any kind of action against an aggressor state. It was 
to be self-executing. The pact was actively promoted by Secretary 
of State Frank Kellogg and was signed in the summer of 1928 by 
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virtually all of the nations of the world, receiving overwhelm- 
ing support when it was brought before the Senate of the United 
States for ratification. 

Some of the more realistic supporters of the Kellogg pact saw 
in it a first step towards collective action against a possible ag- 
gressor. The moral reprobation which would fall upon a peace- 
breaking state under the pact, they thought, might easily be ex- 
tended into the field of practical action. Even Senator William 
E. Borah, who had been one of the most steadfast, consistent— 
and honest—opponents of the League of Nations, on one occa- 
sion seemed to accept this possibility. 

Thus in the background of what, it must be conceded, was a 
somewhat naive faith in words, lay the idea of common action 
for the preservation of peace. But the nation was still very far 
from any real acceptance of an active policy of opposition to 
wrongdoing in the international sphere. 


Test in Manchuria 

The great depression intensified the spirit of violent national- 
ism in Europe and Asia. In 1931 the Japanese militarists came 
into power, and the occupation of Manchuria that year offered 
a test of the efficacy of the peace machinery which had been built 
up in the previous period. 

The United States, although much concerned, confined itself 
to very limited action. It refused to recognize any act of aggres- 
sion committed in the Far East and persuaded the states of the 
League of Nations to do likewise. It supported and encouraged 
the appointment of a League commission to investigate the dis- 
pute between Japan and China and suggest a settlement. 

But further than this the United States would not proceed. 
Not only did Japanese aggression go unpunished but it was in 
time broadened and resulted in 1937 in an attempt at the con- 
quest of all China. 

In this same period, moreover, a kind of neo-isolationism pre- 
vailed here with regard to Europe. The so-called neutrality legis- 
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lation of 1935-37 attempted to prohibit a wide variety of activi- 
ties that were assumed to have brought us into the conflict of 
1914-18 and thereby to insulate the United States from the pos- 
sible consequences of a new war in Europe. The nation, on the 
whole, remained complacent in the face of Hitler’s rise to power 
and the rearmament of Germany. It behaved as if it could turn 
away from the European scene; it was preoccupied with the task 
of domestic recovery and domestic reform. 

In the period 1919-1937 the spirit of isolationism was expressed 
in other ways as well—in the raising’ of the protective tariff, first 
in 1922, and then, contrary to the judgment of most of the 
economists of the country, in 1930; in the barriers raised against 
immigration; in insistence on the repayment of the vast loans 
made to Europe during the First World War. 


Trends Toward World Participation 

But there were also some manifestations of a broader point of 
view: the assistance given by the United States to the temporary 
settlement of the reparations question; increasing cooperation 
with the League on its nonpolitical side; participation in League 
conferences dealing with reduction of armaments; and active 
leadership in the move for the limitation of naval forces which, 
begun at Washington in 1922, was carried much further in the 
London conference of 1930. 

To put the matter another way, American diplomacy was far 
more active in European affairs than it had been before 1914, 
and although the results accomplished were short-lived, they 
seemed at the time to be substantial. At least it might be said 
that the American people were becoming accustomed to a larger 
role in world affairs than they had previously been willing to 
accept. 
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World War Il and the 
Mantle of Leadership 


AND NOW COMES THE HIGHLY significant era leading up to World 
War II. The forces that drove the United States towards par- 
ticipation in that war can be definitely analyzed only when we 
have a longer perspective, but, certain generalizations seem justi- 
fiable. The American people reacted more and more strongly 
against the violence of Germany and of Japan, and this reaction 
was very largely moral in character. 

In the case of Germany it was intensified, particularly among 
a substantial and influential element of our population, by Hit- 
ler’s monstrously immoral treatment of the Jews. In the case of 
Japan other factors entered into the account. American mission- 
aries had long been particularly interested in China, and their 
influence was felt throughout the United States, since their sup- 
port came from numberless small communities across the land. 
They were, of course, intensely opposed to the aggression of 
Nippon, on broad moral grounds in the first place, and also be- 
cause it tended to curtail their activities. 
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Cordell Hull — Reciprocal trade 


The Threat of Totalitarianism 

Other factors entered into the equation as well. The new 
totalitarianisms bade fair to restrict the area of American eco- 
nomic activities; and the diplomatic discourses of Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull on freedom of economic opportunity show 
clearly that this consideration played a part in policy. There was 
also a growing sense of insecurity—a feeling, wholly understand- 
able, that the growth of totalitarian power in an age when the 
weapons of war were becoming more and more terrible and ex- 
tended in their operation presented an actual physical menace 
to the United States. 

In these circumstances it is comprehensible that the trend of 
American opinion should have moved away from isolationism. 
The question that is not so easy to settle is how far the actual 
course of events was determined by those who stood at the levers 
of control, and especially by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
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and how far it was determined by the mass judgment of the 
American people. It seems wisest to say that the two elements 
reacted on each other; that the President early descried the 
danger and wished to go to meet it, but that there existed a very 
genuine and widespread sentiment which supported him and 
:netimes even acted in advance of him. 

It also seems correct to say that from the beginning of the con- 
flict in Europe there existed in the United States a well-nigh 
universal reprobation of Hitler and a readiness to tip the balance 
of American action against him. The doctrines of neutrality 
were outmoded. Tie United States began to act as if it be- 
lieved in collective security. Thus in the autumn of 1939 Con- 
gress repealed the provisions of the Neutrality Act which forbade 
the shipment of arms to the Allies, and this legislation quite 
clearly had the support of majority opinion. 


Quickened Tempo 

The fall of France increased the tempo of American action. 
The American reaction against Hitler was well attested by the 
nomination by the Republican party of Wendell Willkie, a 
partisan of aid to Great Britain; by the passage of a conscription 
act which owed very little to the prodding of the President; by 
the action of the Administration in permitting the transfer of 
50 overage destroyers to Great Britain in exchange for American - 
bases in British possessions in the New World. 

The elections of 1940 were followed by further measures. In 
March 1941 came the passage of the lend-lease bill, permitting 
aid on a grand scale to the enemies of Hitler. And lend-lease in 
its turn suggested new steps toward participation in the war. 

American patrols operated further and further into the At- 
lantic for the protection of shipments to Britain. In April the 
United States occupied Greenland by agreement with the Danish 
minister in Washington. In July came the occupation of Iceland 
and the establishment of convoys to this island. And in the fall 
the German submarine activities against American vessels of war 
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F.D. Roosevelt — The end of neutrality 


led to the arming of American merchant ships and to the aboli- 
tion of the so-called war zones from which American ships of 
commerce had been banned. 

War with Germany was very near by November 1941. Nor is 
there much doubt that the majority sentiment of the nation sup- 
ported the policies of the Administration. 


Pearl Harbor 

But the act which precipitated all-out war came from the 
Orient. There, as in Europe, the overwhelming sympathies of 
the American people were with the victims of aggression, in this 
case, the Chinese Nationalists. In 1938 loans were extended to 
the government of General Chiang Kai-shek; in 1939 the com- 
mercial treaty with Japan was abrogated; and in due course in- 
creasing restrictions were imposed on our trade with Japan so 
far as scrap, aviation gasoline and like products were concerned. 
In adopting these measures the Administration responded to in- 
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creasing pressure from a large number of influential citizens, 
amongst whom Henry L. Stimson, a former Secretary of State, 
was perhaps the most conspicuous. 

Japan, in the meantime, cautiously drew toward Germany 
and on September 27, 1939 signed the famous tripartite treaty of 
alliance with Hitler and Mussolini. The United States replied 
with further aid to China. During 1941 relations with Japan 
deteriorated still further. Some kind of unstable settlement 
might conceivably have been made with Nippon if the American 
government had been willing to extend a measure of recognition 
to the Japanese position in China, but such a “deal” would have 
been indignantly denounced in the United States. 

With the entry of Russia into the war the Japanese marched 
on to new aggressions, occupying southern Indo-China, an ob- 
vious foothold for further expansion, and the United States re- 
sponded with the severance of commercial and financial rela- 
tions. There were, no doubt, elements in Japan that still hoped 
for accommodation. But there seems little reason to believe that 
such accommodation could have been brought about on terms 
acceptable to American opinion; and the Japanese militarists, 
more and more impatient and ambitious, took the decision in 
their hands with the attack on Pearl Harbor. Germany and Italy 
immediately declared war, and America’s entrance into the 
Second World War was now unqualified and unlimited. 

Americans have the habit of looking back regretfully upon 
their wars; and already the tendency to question the wisdom of 
our action in 1940 and 1941 is evident among the “revisionist” 
historians. There is no space here to comment in detail on their 
point of view; but it is the contention of the writer that the de- 
cisions adopted in these years were in accord with the convic- 
tions and the moral prejudices of the American people and that 
the “revisionist” view does not take adequate account of the 
climate of opinion at that time. 

At any rate the war came. In the east Hitler’s attack upon the 
Soviet Union had brought the Western powers an extremely 
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powerlul ally. American diplomacy of the war years was di- 
rected at making the most of the coalition that had thus come 
into being. The principal initial emphasis was thus directed 
toward the defeat of Hitler, in which we gave powerful assistance. 
Despite protests, relations were maintained for a time with the 
semiauthoritarian French government which the Germans had 
permitted to be set up at Vichy. This maneuver, much de- 
nounced in certain quarters, permitted us to urge and reurge 
that the French fleet be kept intact and to prepare the way by 
the provisioning of North Africa for the American invasion. of 
that area in the autumn of 1942. 

Relations with the Russian government, although often 
troubled by the failure of the Western powers to begin opera- 
tions on the continent, improved by 1943. The grand assault 
of 1944, agreed upon at the conference of Teheran in December 
1943, marked what was probably the high point of cooperation 
between the Kremlin on the one hand and Washington and 
London on the other. 

Yet while these great events were occuring, the war was also 
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pressed forward in the Orient. China, then under the Nationalist 
government, was given every encouragement, including the 
promise of the reacquisition of Formosa at the end of the conflict. 
As early as the fall of 1943 the Russians promised to go to war 
against Japan when the European struggle was over. And the 
Japanese were steadily losing ground after the battle of Midway 
in June of 1942 and the occupation of Guadalcanal in the fall 
of the same year. The forces o1 ‘the West, and their Russian 
allies, swept on to victory, and the victory came, as all the world 
knows, in 1945. 


Yalta Conference 


One diplomatic episode toward the end of the war has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in the United States. At the 
Yalta conference in the winter of 1945 President Roosevelt made 
concessions to Russia as the price of the entry of the Soviet Union 
into the war against Japan, and the most important of these 
were the Russian acquisition of Sakhalin and the Kuriles, and the 
transfer to the Soviet Union of Japanese rights in Manchuria. 

The private negotiation of this arrangement by Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin has aroused much justifiable criticism, and 
it is not easy to defend the President from the charge that in 
this instance he acted in a manner alien to the traditions of 
American diplomacy. But the legend that all our troubles in 
the Orient stem from this so-called “surrender” is another matter. 
For it must be remembered that at the time of Yalta the war in 
Europe itself was not yet over and it was still generally believed 
that a prolonged effort would have to be made to bring the 
Japanese to terms. Our military leaders were then firmly con- 
vinced: that the support of the Soviet Union was essential in the 
conflict with Nippon and that Russian participation would save 
hundreds of thousands of American lives. This was true not 
only of military experts in Washington but also of those in the 
Oriental theater. General Douglas MacArthur himself is reported 
as saying at that time that as many as 60 Russian divisions 
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would be needed to keep the Japanese busy in Manchuria. More- 
over, in February of 1945 no one yet could speak with confidence 
of the value of the atomic bomb or count upon the shortening 
of the war through the use of this weapon. 

There is something still more to be said in defense of Yalta. 
While it looks today like a cynical betrayal of the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, it did not look so then. For one of the conditions of 
the agreement with Stalin was Moscow’s recognition of the gov- 
ernment of Chiang Kai-shek, and that government ratified the 
concessions made to Russia in the Sino-Soviet treaty of the 
summer of 1945. 

Finally, in any case, the Russians would have been in a posi- 
tion to do what they chose in Manchuria. It was not Yalta but 
the events that followed on the peace and the unscrupulous 
policy of the Soviet Union which opened a Pandora’s box of 
troubles in Europe and the Far East. On the other hand, Yalta 
certainly did not shorten the war. In August the end of the 
conflict with Japan was drastically accelerated by the use of the 
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atomic bomb and the wise decision to modify the idea of un- 
conditional surrender by permitting the Japanese to retain their 


emperor. 


Latin American Policy 

Before the final surrender of either Germany or Japan the 
United States had gone far to develop the concept of collective 
security for which the American people had scarcely been pre- 
pared in 1920. One evidence of this was in our policy toward 
Latin America. The conciliatory program exemplified in the 
protocols of Montevideo (1933) and Buenos Aires (1936) was 
accompanied by an attempt to unify the states of the Western 
Hemisphere against European aggression. 

Thus, at Buenos Aires the American government sponsored 
an agreement by which the signatory powers agreed to consult 


‘together in case of the threat of aggression, and at the conference 


of Lima two years later the machinery was set up to make the 
previous compact more effective. In 1940 at the conference of 
Havana the Latin American states and the United States joined 
in a declaration that an act of aggression against one would be 
considered as an act of aggression against all. 

When the war came, most of the New World powers either 
severed relations with the Axis or actually declared war (al- 
though Chile and, to a still greater degree, Argentina came tu 
this decision reluctantly). And, finally, in the Act of Chapultepec 
of 1945 a protocol was framed and accepted which bound all the 
powers concerned to common action against the aggressor (short 
of actual armed force) . 


The United Nations 

But these various measures in the regional sphere were fol- 
lowed by a project far more ambitious and significant. In 1945 
the United States sponsored the great conference at San Francisco 
which resulted in the drafting of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. The conception of collective security, for which the Ameri- 
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The United Nations 


can people had not been ready in 1920, was now willingly ac- 
cepted. And the Charter itself, when it came before the Senate 
of the United States for ratification, received an impressive en- 
dorsement by a vote of 89 to 2. 

To set a plan down on paper and to be prepared to carry it 
out in action against all obstacles are two different things. Many 
harsh tests, perhaps many failures, may lie ahead in the future 
so far as the principle of common action against an aggressor is 
concerned. But the course of events none the less indicated that 
the American people had come to a fuller acceptance of the 
postulate which meant so much to Woodrow Wilson and _ his 
supporters in the days after the First World War. 
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Today's Trials 


AND NOW OPENS THE contemporary era in American diplomacy. 
What are its outstanding characteristics? There can be little 
doubt that the people of the United States, or many of them, 
hoped at the end of the war for good relations with the Soviet 
Union; but there can also be little doubt, looking back, that the 
practical facts of the situation hardly justified such optimism. 
For the Soviet Union was animated by that desire to increase 
its power and influence which is characteristic of every strong 
nation. Its leaders, able as they were, and opportunistic as they 
could often be, were yet believers in the Communist dogma with 
its prophecy of the collapse of the capitalist world, and they 
looked forward to such a collapse. In addition, from the point of 
view of the Kremlin, Russia was faced with a portentous exten- 
sion of American power. From the Japanese islands on the east 
to the Elbe on the west American garrisons held sway; the Pa- 
cific, the Atlantic, even the Mediterranean, were under American 
control; and to the hard and unscrupulous men in Moscow the 
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Russian people seemed to live in danger of encirclement, were 
in fact “encircled.” 

American policy was not always beyond criticism in its treat- 
ment of the Russians; but the essential hope for peace that di- 
rected it is amply demonstrated by the demobilization of the 
greatest and most powerful armies that had ever been assembled 
in history. Moreover, Russian ill-will soon became apparent. 
It was clear at an early date that in Eastern Europe Russia in- 
tended to set up governments under its control and that in the 
West it hoped, not for recovery within the fabric of traditional 
institutions, but for the promotion of the Communist cause. 


Accommodation or Opposition? 


For a time the hope of accommodation persisted. With much 
difficulty peace negotiations on the part of the war allies were 
successfully carried on with Italy and with the states of Eastern 
Europe. In the Orient American policy was directed for a time 
toward a futile attempt to bring together the Chinese National- 
ists and the Communists. And the American proposals for the 
control of atomic energy, whatever criticisms might be directed 
against them, were certainly far more than a mere maneuver. But 
the proofs of Russian antagonism multiplied, and the United 
States moved, almost inevitably, into a policy of outright oppo- 
sition to the Soviet Union. 

The steps in this process can be briefly summarized. In March 
1947 the American government extended aid to Greece and Tur- 
key. Greece was at the time disturbed by a Communist guerrilla 
warfare encouraged by the Kremlin; Turkey was under Russian 
diplomatic pressure; and the President, in the so-called “Truman 
Doctrine,” not only recommended assisting both but proclaimed 
the sweeping theory that the United States would come to the aid 
of any country whose institutions were menaced. 

In June of the same year Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
at Harvard made the famous speech that foreshadowed the Mar- 
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shall plan. Russian opposition to this plan for the economic 
reconstruction of Europe did much to convince Americans of the 
fundamental ill-will of the Kremlin. 

The events of 1948 only confirmed American opinion in its 
feeling of hostility toward the U.S.S.R. In February came the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia and the overturn of a demo- 
cratic regime with which Americans had deeply sympathized. 
Perhaps no other act did more to underline the nature of Rus- 
sian policy than this. But more was soon to come. When in the 
spring of the same year the Soviet Union attempted by blockade 
to squeeze the Western powers out of Berlin, this ill-will was 
made even more manifest. The American riposte in the form 
of the airlift was successful, and in the spring of 1949 the Soviet 
blockade was abandoned. 


The Atlantic Pact 


But the tension had carried American policy further, and in 
1949 came one of the most fateful steps in the history of American 
foreign policy. In the history of this nation no principle had 
been more faithfully observed than abstention from formal alli- 
ances with other countries; in the war of 1917-18 the United 
States had described itself as an “associated” power; in the 
struggle over the League the opposition had often dwelt upon 
the dangerous commitments which the United States would as- 
sume. Yet, under the pressure of events the Truman Adminis- 
tration now promoted the North Atlantic pact, which bound to- 
gether in the terms of a formal military agreement many of the 
states of Western Europe and the United States in opposition 
to the apparent designs of Moscow. 

This alliance was, of course, defensive in character. It was, 
in a sense, supplemental to the general guarantees against ag- 
gression which had been sought in the Charter of the United 
Nations. Yet it marked a new stage in American-Soviet relations, 
a stage in which military power was to play, as it is playing, an 
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important role. Its logical consequence was arms aid to Europe 
and the assumption of leadership by the United States in the 
re-creation of Western European armed strength. 


Korea 

Before long a new crisis occurred. In Korea in 1945 the Rus- 
sians had occupied the country north of the 38th Parallel, and 
the Americans the region south of that line. Attempts at the 
creation of a united Korean regime had been fruitless, and in the 
fall of 1946 the General Assembly of the United Nations, against 
Russian opposition, had recognized the government of South 
Korea as the legal government of the country. For more than two 
years thereafter American forces remained upon the scene, 
strengthening the position of the new regime, while north of the 
38th Parallel Russians proceeded to offer similar support to a 
Communist-dominated administration. But in 1948 the Rus- 
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sians withdrew from the North and thus encouraged the Ameri- 
cans to consider taking similar action in the South. The ma- 
neuver succeeded; in the summer of 1949 American military 
forces in Korea were deactivated. 

From this step the Kremlin drew the obvious conclusion that 
the United States was not much interested. It must have been 
encouraged in this view by the reluctance of Congress in the 
winter of 1950 to give economic aid to the Koreans, by the speech 
of Secretary of State Dean Acheson in which he described the 
defense perimeter of the United States in such a way as to ex- 
clude Korea, and by extraordinarily indiscreet utterances on 
the subject by Chairman Tom Connally of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. And it probably attached no great im- 
portance to the fact that in the same speech in which Mr. Ache- 
son defined the defense perimeter of the United States, he indi- | 
cated that the protection of the South Korean Republic would 
be the responsibility of the United Nations. 

What followed is a familiar story. In June 1950 the North 
Koreans began an attack upon the South; the Security Council 
of the United Nations was called upon to deal with the emer- 
gency; the Russians were at this time boycotting that body and 
it was possible, in the absence of the Soviet representative (who 
might have interposed a veto had he been present) to condemn 
the action of the North Korean government as an act of aggres- 
sion and a violation of the Charter. 


U. S. Leadership 

In taking the leadership in the debates in the Security Council 
and in throwing its own forces into Korea, the United States 
entered upon a course of great historical significance. It had 
come in 1950 to direct action undertaken in the name of the 
principle of collective security, the principle which it had not 
been ready to sustain in the 20’s or the 30’s. In a sense, this was 
the culmination of a long development—the Kellogg pact, with 
its moral condemnation of war, the opposition to .Japanese ag- 
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gression in the early 30’s, aid to the victims of aggression in 1940 
and 1941, the Charter of the United Nations, the Atlantic pact, 
and finally the direct acceptance of a challenge to the integrity 
of the Charter itself. 

Yet there were other factors in the events of 1950. By this 
time the Communists had triumphed in China. Opinions vary 
as to the reasons for this triumph. To some it was a result of 
the ineptitude of the Chinese Nationalists, the corruption of 
their regime and their lack of social spirit, as well as their ineffi- 
cient conduct of the war. To others it has semed that the difh- 
culty was due to the encouragement given by the United States 
to a coalition regime, the ill-starred attempt to bring Communists 
and Nationalists together in one government and the lack of 
adequate support for General Chiang Kai-shek. 

The time has perhaps not yet come to express a dogmatic 
opinion on the matter, although the White Paper on China pub- 
lished by the State Department in 1949 affords much evidence of 
the immense difficulties involved in dealing with Chiang. But, 
however we judge the question, it is certain that the triumph of 
the Communists led to sharp attacks upon the Administration 
for the weakness of its policy in China, and these attacks may 
well have contributed to the determination of President Truman 
and his advisers not to take the Korean matter lying down. The 
fear that inaction would weaken the confidence of our allies and 
encourage Soviet coups elsewhere was also probably a factor in 
the decision. As often happens, a noble principle and hard- 
headed acteptance of realities shaped American action. 


Tests of Democracy 

We must now consider the situation today. There are many 
difficulties and dangers ahead in the practice of American di- 
plomacy. Some of these dangers inhere in the nature of the 
democratic process, some of them in factors partly outside the 
control of the United States. : 

The first set of perils may be summed up as follows: (1) fac- 
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tionalism, (2) excessive publicity, (3) an excessively emotional 
view of our diplomatic problems. 

On this first point, that of factionalism, it is necessary not to 
confuse factionalism with open-minded criticism. Debate is of 
the essence of the democratic process. No one seriously proposes 
that it be stifled in the field of foreign policy any more than in 
domestic affairs. But there is a peculiar responsibility upon a 
political opposition where external matters are concerned. Pre- 
cisely what is prudent criticism and what is calculated to em- 
barrass and weaken the nation in the conduct of its diplomacy 
must always be a matter of judgment. On such questions opin- 
ions will vary. Yet it is certainly true, in the perspective of 
history, that excessive and reckless partisanship has often ham- 
pered the conduct of American foreign policy. In the days of 
Washington the wise policy of understanding with Great Britain 
was seriously jeopardized by the opposition of the Jeftersonians. 
In the war of 1812 the New England Federalists set an example 
of opposition to the Administration which in some instances 
came perilously close to threatening the integrity of the Union. 
The struggle over the League of Nations was distorted by partisan 
venom. Many other examples of this kind of thing could be cited. 


It is too much to ask that factious opposition should never 
express itself in the field of diplomacy. But it is highly desirable 
that it should be reduced to a minimum; that the Administra- 
tion in power should take the opposition into its confidence and 
make clear the reasons for its action; that the opposition on its 
part should not go out of its way to create difficulties and that 
it should not exaggerate and misrepresent the problems with 
which the American people are faced. Judged from this point of 
view, the last decade shows signs of increasing maturity on the 
part of American politicians. 


There was much partisan opposition to the diplomacy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1940 and 1941; but in the war years this feel- 
ing largely disappeared, and the campaign of Governor Thomas 
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E. Dewey for the Presidency in 1944 made very little effort to 
capitalize on partisan prejudice in the field of foreign affairs. 
The Charter of the United Nations was drafted with the collabo- 
ration of both parties, and in the period that followed, largely 
owing to the leadership of Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, much 
support for President Truman came from the Republicans. 

Thus, the policy of aid to Greece and Turkey and the adop- 
tion of the Marshall plan came about in a Congress in which the 
Administration supporters were actually in a minority. The 
North Atlantic pact was adopted by the overwhelming vote of 
the Senate. The dispatch of American troops to Europe and 
arms aid to the democracies have commanded widespread bi- 
partisan support. 

It is only in relation to the Orient that party lines have played 
a substantial role. The policy of the administration in China 
has come under frequent attack. The dismissal of General Mac- 
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Arthur was naturally the occasion for bitter condemnation by 
the Republicans. It has been charged that the Administration 
was foolishly blind to the trend of events of the Far East and 
inept in dealing with these matters. In some instances, as, for 
example, with Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, an effort has been 
made to demonstrate that there was a Communist cabal in the 
State Department itself. 

But there is another side to the matter. Not all Republicans 
have taken the extreme view. Certainly not all assume that 
Europe is to be sacrificed to a more vigorous policy in the Orient. 
And it is not to be forgotten that the treaty of peace with Japan 
was negotiated by John Foster Dulles, a Republican adviser of 
the administration, and bids fair to command widespread sup- 
port in the Senate, or that one of the chief critics of the Secre- 
tary of State, Senator William F. Knowland of California, has 
recently praised the skill with which Mr. Acheson conducted the 
sessions of the recent conference on the treaty at San Francisco. 


The Disadvantages of Publicity 


With regard to publicity, it is inevitable that in a democratic 
state there will be much discussion of foreign policy, that this 
discussion may reveal some things which ought to be hidden and 
that a foreign power will sometimes draw the conclusion that 
the nation is divided when it is fundamentally united. These are 
real dangers, and it would be foolish to ignore them. Perhaps, 
as time goes on, they will bring their own remedy, and more dis- 
cretion will be practiced in matters of moment than has recently 
been the case. It is at least something that the MacArthur hear- 
ings, although they laid bare much that in the opinion of many 
should have been hidden, were none the less conducted under a 
partial censorship and that at their end the members of the com- 
mittees concerned joined together in a declaration of national 
solidarity. And against the disadvantage of public discussion is 
to be set the gain that comes from greater popular understand- 
ing of large and important issues. 
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There is another aspect to this problem of publicity. It is 
widely believed by students of diplomacy that public exchanges 
make private settlements more difficult, that passions become in- 
flamed and that compromise is rendered impossible. The Ameri- 
can people have only recently played a central role on the world 
stage and are hardly aware of the risks which they invite by de- 
bating their differences with others in the public forum. These 
risks are real, but it would be extreme to maintain that nations 
never back down from positions taken in public. There are cer- 
tainly numerous examples to the contrary. And, as regards our 
relations with the Soviet Union, it is perhaps worth pointing out 
that retreat is particularly easy for a totalitarian state which can 
always manufacture a satisfactory explanation for its own people 
when it is forced to give ground. 


Reason vs. Emotion 


As to the excessively emotional view of our diplomatic prob- 
lems, in one respect at least the American people are passing 
through, and so far appear to have met, an exacting test. Emo- 
tion would dictate all-out war against the Chinese Communists; 
a more intellectual view suggests a policy of restraint in the Far 
East in order that we may fully protect our far more important 
European bastion. So far, at any rate, it is this latter view that 
has triumphed. 

Among the obstacles to the carrying out of our present foreign 
policy that lie outside the United States, the most important are 
(1) the difficulty of harmonizing our own policy with that of 
our allies and associates and (2) the explosive social situation 
in many parts of the world. 

The first of these needs hardly to be discussed in detail. The 
United States cannot, and does not wish to, act arbitrarily in 
dealing with its friends. To find the balance between persuasion 
and distasteful pressure which may be resented is not always easy. 
Concessions are likely to be denounced as weakness; bluster is 
likely to jeopardize united action. We shall have to tread warily 
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in order to maintain that concert of purpose which is necessary 
to success. 


The Social Challenge 


But the second danger is the more important. We cannot 
fight communism successfully merely by building up our physical 
strength. In many parts of the world there are governments in 
power which pay little heed to the wishes of the masses, and 
there are a number of states in which ruling oligarchies, intent 
on their own special advantage and selfish beyond measure, pre- 
pare the ground for revolution. This is essentially what hap- 
pened in the case of China, and it may easily happen elsewhere. 

The answer may conceivably be sought in the improvement 
of the world’s economic situation. Certainly the Marshall plan 
was based upon the idea that economic recovery would weaken 
the force of communism in Western Europe, and to some extent 
it appears to have done so. The work of the United Nations in 
the field of technical assistance and economic development may 
tend in the same direction. President Truman’s Point Four is 
planned along similar lines, although the sums advanced for this 
program have so far been meager. 

But we cannot regard this kind of assistance as a guarantee 
against future disturbances. Many states, making a béte noire 
of what they call colonialism, dislike accepting American aid on 
terms which would make it fruitful. And unless such aid reaches 
down to the masses, instead of merely improving the position of 
the more fortunate, it will not be effective in preventing social 
discontents. 

Even if it does so reach down, there is no certainty that eco- 
nomic advance will arrest political agitation. Revolutions some- 
times occur, not when people are miserable, but when they begin 
to feel that they have already gained something and are impa- 
tient to gain more. 

In the long run, only greater wisdom on the part of the 
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dominant classes themselves in many countries can moderate the 
attitude of the discontented and lay the foundations of a happier 
society. No nation, however powerful or however benevolent its 

intentions and wise its policy, can provide a certain cure for the 

evils that afflict much of mankind. The United States, however, 

can at least set an example. By what it does and is at home it 

may influence the course of events abroad. 

The foreign policy of this country, it must be admitted, faces 
serious challenges. Its strength lies in the fact that while based 
upon the national interest, it is directed also in no small degree 
to the protection of the national interest of others. Its weakness 
lies in the very immensity of the task which it faces. Wise lead- _ 
ership, broad vision and great patience and tolerance will be 
required if it is to succeed. 
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Our Future 
in the Atomic Age* 


by James Bryant Conant 


LET ME TURN TO My crystal ball and try and glimpse the outlines 
of the balance of the twentieth century. In so doing I wrap the 
mantle of Robert Boyle around me, for he was the original skep- 
tical chemist. He was skeptical of the claims of the alchemist, 
and I shall follow in his footsteps to the extent of questioning 
the prophecies of some of the modern alchemists—our friends, 
the atomic physicists. 

For I see in my crystal ball—to be sure a plastic one, as befits a 
chemical age—I see in this instrument of prophecy neither an 
atomic holocaust nor the golden abundance of an atomic age. 
On the contrary, I see worried humanity endeavoring by one 
political device after another to find a way out of the atomic age. 
And by the end of the century this appears to have been accom- 


* This article contains the major portions of an address delivered by Dr. 
Conant, president of Harvard University, at the Diamond Jubilee Meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, September 5, 1951. 
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plished, but neither through the triumph of totalitarianism nor 
by the advent of world government. 


1984 and After 


Unless my readings are vitiated by a huge systematic error, the 
next 50 years prove that human nature is tough and unyielding 
to a high degree. Neither the forces of good nor evil prevail to 
the extent that has been prophesied by some writers in the last 
few years. The year 1984, for example, does not glare with 
menace in my crystal ball. Men and women still continue to be 
unregimented in many portions of the world. Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don, New York, Moscow still stand physically undamaged by any 
enemy action since World War II. They still represent focal 
points for diverse national outlooks, though the alignment has 
shifted first one way and then another since 1951. The Marx- 
Lenin dogmas are still honored in vast areas, but so too are the 
watchwords of the eighteenth-century French and American revo- 
lutions: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. But time and local con- 
ditions have greatly modified the operational meaning of both 
the philosophies of dialectical materialism and Christian rational- 
ism. Ag to the philosophical presuppositions which underlie that 
extraordinary social and political phenomenon of the second half 
of the twentieth century—the awakening of the Far East—they 
cannot be even suggested to a mid-century audience of West- 
erners. 


Coal, Sun and Atom 


The fine structure of the future is beyond the resolving power 
of my equipment. That, I may as well confess. Therefore, the 
new scientific discoveries, the new theories, the various minor 
revolutions in physics and inorganic chemistry, are not discern- 
ible. As to those major revolutions in biochemistry, which by 
1985 has become the recognized successor to what was once called 
biology, to these epochal events I need only allude in passing. 
What must be described are the slow but steady changes in the 
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production of energy and food. The era of liquid fossil fuels is 
by the close of the century coming to an end, and the worry about 
future coal supplies in increasing. For reasons I will explain in 
a moment, atomic energy has not proved to be an expedient way 
of lengthening the period in which man taps the sources of 
energy stored in the earth’s crust. Solar energy, on the other 
hand, is already of significance by the time the American Chemi- 
cal Society celebrates its 100th anniversary, and by the end of the 
century is the dominating factor in the production of industrial 
power. The practical utilization of this inexhaustible source of 
energy, together with the great changes in the production of 
food, has already had enormous effects on the economic and 
hence political relation of nations. With cheap power the eco- 
nomical production of fresh water from sea water became a 
reality. This was about 1985 and made more than one desert 
adjacent to a seacoast a garden spot. 

This last statement may seem to some of you altogether in- 
credible. Let me, therefore, insert at this point a technical foot- 
note, so to speak. You must understand that my apparatus which 
forecasts the future operates on a special principle. I feed into 
it certain ideas which might lead to revolutionary innovations, 
at least in theory, but are now regarded as impossible. The ma- 
chine then scans the future, decade by decade, on the frequency 
of the idea in question. If the results were not at times surpris- 
ing, there would be little use of such a piece of equipment, I 
am sure you as scientists will all agree. I might note parentheti- 
cally: It is an interesting fact that as regards the possibility of 
distilling fresh water from the ocean, no one has publicized the 
well-known fact that in theory the energy requirements are ex- 
tremely low. For example, one gallon of gasoline provides on 
combustion somewhat more energy than that theoretically re- 
quired to distill 9,000 gallons of fresh water from the ocean. 
(Notice I say “energy,” not “heat,” for as many of you are well 
aware, it is mechanical energy that is required in the modern 
compression stills.) A corresponding theoretical figure which has 
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been given wide publicity is tie energy content of a few grams of 
Uranium 235, which are said to contain enough atomic energy to 
drive the Queen Elizabeth around the world. The one figure has 
perhaps as much relevance to future practice as the other. 


Answer to Population Problem 


But let me return to the question of the future of agriculture. 
The use of new techniques has made the world food situation in 
1999 something quite different from what it was 50 years before. 

These alterations coupled with the discoveries about the rela- 
tion of dietary factors to the birth rate and the rapid rise in the 
standards of living in nations once overcrowded seem to provide 
the new century—the twenty-first—with an answer to Malthus. 
The problem of overpopulation, while not solved, promises to be 
in hand before 2050. This last forecast may seem to you clear 
evidence that my prophetic machinery has gone wrong, that my 
plastic crystal ball is cracked. But let me add a microphone to 
my equipment and listen in to what people are saying about this 
subject as the twenty-first century dawns. They date the changed 
attitude towards population to the year 1951 when Nehru advo- 
cated the establishment of birth-control clinics in India and 1961 
when the biochemists made available cheap and harmless anti- 
fertility components to be added as one saw fit to the diet. As 
the decades went by and the twentieth century drew to a close, 
the attitude of the religious leaders of the world on this subject, 
so they say, completely altered without any diminution of re- 
ligious feeling. 


Chemistry and Fuels 

Turning to fuels, I find that from carbon monoxide and _ hy- 
drogen the chemist was producing not only liquid fuels but all 
manner of chemicals early in the second half of the twentieth 
century. This revolution in industrial chemistry, by the way, led 
to the premature senility of more than one teacher of organic 
chemistry, for in place of the orthodox transformations the re- 
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bellious student now substitutes “process gas” plus a suitable 
catalyst, and who can say he is wrong? I note in passing that by 
1990 the beverage industry is based entirely on synthetic ethyl 
alcohol, microorganisms being used only for a minor fermenta- 
tion to give flavor as is now the case in producing sherry. Carbo- 
hydrates are used no longer for producing beer or wine or dis- 
tilled spirits. 

The problem of conserving the fossil fuels still left has become 
closely related to the problem of the economic production of 
carbon monoxide. Each area of the world came up with different 
answers, but as the century drew to a close those answers ap- 
peared to be converging. The underground gasification of coal, 
the conversion of cheap crops into process gas are just two ways 
found for supplying the chemical factories of each nation with 
adequate raw material. The so-called extractive industries are 
now transformed into chemical industries, the completion of a 
revolution which started in the United States after World War I, 
when chemical engineering entered the petroleum industry. 


Moving Away from War 

But how did the industrialized nations of the world avoid de- 
industrializing each other by atomic bombs, you may inquire? 
Only by the narrowest of margins, is the answer; and only be- 
cause time and again when one side or the other was about to 
take the plunge during the period of intensive armament that 
preceded the great settlement, the expert military advisers could 
not guarantee ultimate success. Of course, the turning point was 
in 1950, the first year when collective security became a reality. 
For when the free world had once made up its mind to meet 
each type of military threat of the Soviet Union with a defense 
against that threat and no longer relied on the magic of atomic 
bombs, from that moment on, hopes for an eventual disarma- 
ment revived. 

By the middle of the 1950’s I see balanced forces again at the 
disposal of the Atlantic treaty nations. It is then clear in Mos- 
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cow that there can be no easy march to the English Channel 
ports. To be sure, for a decade or more the series of battles in 
different parts of the globe and the economic sanctions had time 
and again nearly precipitated World War III. People in the 
United States and in Russia had become somewhat accustomed 
to liying under the shadow of the twentieth-century volcano— 
atomic bombs. But after years of such anxiety and with the eco- 
nomic power of the free world backed by some measure of po- 
litical stability, the time to consider a way out of the atomic age 
had clearly come. 


Unless my observations are in error, I find the 1960’s a time 
when constructive steps away from war are first being taken. 
Fifteen or twenty years after the first atomic bomb was fired, a 
sober appraisal of the debits and credits of the exploitation of 
atomic fission had led people to decide the game was not worth 
the candle. Of course, experimental plants were producing some- 
what more power from controlled atomic reactions than was con- 
sumed in the operation of the complex process, but the disposal 
of the waste products had presented gigantic problems—problems 
to be lived with for generations. The capital investment was 
very great. But quite apart from the technical difficulties there 
was the overriding fact that the potential military applications 
of atomic energy were inherently inimical to the very nations that 
controlled the weapons. A self-denying ordinance seemed but 


common sense. 


Once the illusion of prosperity for all through the splitting of 
the atom vanished from people’s minds, the air began to clear. 
The dividends from the great discoveries of the 40’s were recog- 
nized to have been the introduction of powerful new tools of 
investigation in both pure and applied fields of chemistry. The 
success of a vast technical undertaking to make atomic weapons 
showed what could be done in other radical departures. The 
rapid progress in the utilization of solar energy is thus seen as a 
consequence of the atomic energy development. 
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Hope for Disarmament 

The mood 15 or 20 years from now, as I glimpse it, is condi- 
tioned by a set of technological, military and political factors 
quite different from those operating in the year 1951. Just 
enough agreement is then possible in the United Nations to pro- 
ceed with gradual disarmament. Just enough inspection proves 
to be possible to enable even the most suspicious to trust an 
international guarantee to the eftect that there is no assemblage 
anywhere of vast amounts of fissionable materials and of guided 
missiles. The existing stocks of fissionable materials are put be- 
yond the immediate reach of any nation. The possibility of 
wholesale atomic raids by a nation which treacherously repudi- 
ates the treaty is eliminated; sufficient information at least can 
be guaranteed to settle man’s doubts about that sort of war. (And 
by the 1960's I see people unconcerned about the existence of a 
few bombs more or less in another nation’s arsenal.) 

But most significant of all, people by then are beginning to 
realize that it is protection against invasion by foreign soldiers 
that is of prime importance. If frontiers can be held against 
aggression, then atomic bomb threats to industrialized centers 
are not only unnecessary but outmoded. Clearly an industrial- 
ized civilization could destroy itself and thus leave the world to 
those peoples not yet heavily urbanized and mechanized. But 
people are saying, as I listen in on the 1960's, what sense is there 
in that? Admittedly the individual components of this civiliza- 
tion are distrustful of each other. Admittedly each must protect 
its integrity if need be by force of arms, but why continue to live 
on an artificial earthquake-fault of one’s own making? 


New Era in Sight 


The date of the great settlement is not clear in my reading of 
the future, but sometime between 1960 and 1980 the climate of 
opinion alters. The rearmament of the free world has done its 
work. Armies, navies, planes, are still on hand, but the trend is 
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The Iron Curtain 


toward less rather than more military power. So I see the physi- 
cists and engineers at that time relieved of a terrible responsi- 
bility and gladly turning to labors more congenial than making 
fission and fusion bombs or guided missiles. I see the chemists 
in increasing numbers continuing to crowd into fields once re- 
served for others, and thus an era of peace and prosperity really 
begins to dawn. 

So much for prophecy. Now in conclusion, let me come down 
to earth. The world of science has passed through a shattering 
experience in the last ten years. Hundreds of man-years of scien- 
tific and technical genius have been spent on improving instru- 
ments of war. And now once again the process is accelerating. 
The hopes for a decreasing emphasis on military force born in 
1945 have proved illusory. The free world is once more threat- 
ened by totalitarian aggression. We now realize that in this 
century at least, free men can protect themselves against disaster 
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only by facing the possibilities of war realistically. Peace cannot 
be achieved through magic either physical or political. 


No Need for Defeatism 


We have invented machines to do much of the labor once per- 
formed by slaves or serfs, but there is no mechanical or scientific 
substitute for those personal qualities on which our liberties are 
based. Ideas must, if need be, be fought for. Frontiers must be 
protected against invasion by human beings ready to die if 
necessary. And those frontiers are for us in the United States 
the world frontiers of freedom. When World War II ended we 
believed in miracles: some, in the miracles of science that would 
protect us militarily with a minimum of inconvenience, certainly 
without blood or tears; others believed in international miracles 
which have not come to pass. 

It is easy to be defeatist about the prospects for peace and 
freedom and to forecast the future only in terms of a global war. 
I have ventured to do otherwise and with all sincerity. To my 
mind the prospects are far more hopeful than they were two 
years ago. The peoples of the free world have been awakened 
from their dreams of an easy peace; they have faced up to the 
realities of the mid-twentieth century. Before long they will be 
armed and ready. When that day comes, the fear of Communist 
aggression will cease to haunt Western Europe. When that day 
comes, one can begin to talk about a real settlement of the inter- 
national situation. Ideas that must now be regarded as Utopian 
will once again have vitality and meaning. All this may seem to 
the pessimists among you—those who believe a third world war 
to be inevitable—as so much wishful thinking. But because I 
have so much confidence in what free men can accomplish when 
once aroused, I believe that in spite of grim years ahead this 
second half of the twentieth century may yet prove to be a period 
of gradual disarmament and peace. 
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The Foreign Policy Association... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the new Foreign Policy Bulletin, a 
complete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . . 


The Foreign Policy Association 
National Office 
New York 16, N.Y. 


22 East 38th Street 
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The Headline Series 


Israel: Problems of Nation-Building 
The UN: How and When It Works 
Italy 

Psychological Warfare 

Scandinavia Today 

Toward a New Far Eastern Policy 
Which Way to World Government? 
Germany: Promise and Perils 
France: Setting or Rising Star 

Can Europe Unite? 

Point Four and the World Economy 
Empire’s End in Southeast Asia 
Eastern Europe Today 

Britain’s Road to Recovery 

Man and Food: The Lost Equation? 
American Interests in the Middle East 
Latin America: Land of a Golden Legend 
Who Makes Our Foreign Policy? 


... and many other titles 
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